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The  yield  of  cotton  per  harvested 
acre  in  the  United  States  has  tended  to 
increase  steadily  since  1925.  The  yield 
of  324.2  pounds  in  1953  was  more  than 
20  pounds  above  the  yield  indicated  by  a 
projection  of  the  trend.  Even  though  the 
estimated  1954  yield  of  313.5  pounds  is 


high  in  relation  to  the  1949-53  average 
of  284.9  pounds,  it  is  within  20  pounds 
of  a  projection  erf  the  trend.  Since  1870, 
actual  yields  were  within  20  pounds  of 
the  trend  yield  about  70  percent  of 
the  time. 
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THE    COTTON    S  I  T  U  A  T  I  0  W 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  August  20,  1954 

SUMMARY 

The  195^-55  supply  is  estimated  to  be  Z2.k  million  bales,  approxi- 
mately 0.3  million  bales  larger  than  that  of  1953-5^^  while  disappearance 
is  expected  to  increase  about  I.3  million  bales  to  I3.7  million.  The 
carryover  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  August  1,  I955  is  expected  to 
be  a. 7  million  bales,  about  a  million  smaller  than  that  of  August  1,  195U. 
The  1954  carryover  vas  the  largest  recorded  since  19i^5  and  the  1955  carry- 
over will  probably  be  the  second  largest  since  that  date. 

The  estimated  supply  for  195^-55  includes  the  August  1  crop  forecast 
of  12.6  million  running  bales  (12.?  million  pOO  pound  bales),  the  starting 
carryover  of  9.6  million  bales  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  estimated  imports  of  about  0,2  million.    The  August  1  estimate  of  the 
1954  crop  is  approximately  23  percent  smaller  than  the  I953  crop.  The 
acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  195!^  was  21  percent  below  a  year  earlier 
and  the  United  States  average  yield  is  estimated  at  313.5  pounds  per  har- 
vested acre,  3.1^  percent  below  the  I953  record  of  32^.2  pounds. 

The  yield  per  harvested  acre  in  195^  is  estimated  to 'be  above  that 
for  1953  in  all  areas  except  the  Southwest  where  it  is  expected  to  decline 
about  11  percent.    The  West  is  .expected  to  have  the  largest  increase,  up 
about  Ih  percent.    The  West  had  the  largest  reduction  in  acreage  and  the 
Southwest  had  the  smallest. 

Both  exports  and  domestic  mill  consumption  are  expected  to  increase 
over  1953-54.    Exports  probably  will  be  larger  primarily  because  of  small 
foreign  stocks  at  the  start- of  the  season.    Domestic  mill  consujnption  is 
expected  to  increase  because  the  1953-54  inventory  adjustment  appears  to 
have  run  its  course  and  purchases  by  the  military  forces  are  likely  to 
increase. 


Disappearance  during  the  1953-54  season  was  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  at  12.4  million  bales.    This  includes  8.6  million  bales  for 
consiomption,  a  preliminary  figure  on  exports  of  3'8  million  bales,  and  a 
destroyed  figure  of  75  thousand  bales.    The  1952-53  disappearance  totaled 
12.6  million  bales,  with  exports  of  about  3  million  bales  and  domestic 
mill  consumption  of  about  9' 5  million  . 

The  total  supply  in  1953-54  was  about  22.1  million  bales.  This 
includes  a  preliminary  figure  on  imports  of  about  139  thousand  bales,  in- 
season-ginnings  of  l6.4  million,  a  city  crop  of  43  thousand  bales,  and  a 
starting  carryover  of  5*6  million. 

The  preliminary  report  on  carryover  on  August  1,  1954  was  9' 6  million 
bales.    Of  this  total  about  7  million  bales  were  held  by  the  CCC  (pooled  to 
producers  accoimts,  owned,  and  pledged  as  collateral  against  outstanding 
loans).    Thus  about  2.6  million  bales  were  in  non-CCC  stocks^  of  which  stocks 
at  consuming  establishments  totaled  1.2  million. 


-  k  - 


On  July  27^  it  was  announced  that  Greenville,  South  -CaTollTaa  and 
GreenwoQd,  Mississippi  are  now  designated  as  "bona  fide  spot  markets. 
This  maices  a  total  of  Ik  such  markets.    Other  recent  additions  were 
Lubbock,  Texas  aJid  Fresno,  California.    The  Department  of  Agricult-ure 
now  publishes  quotations  for  the  original  10  spot  markets  and  for  the  • 
Ik  spot  markets.    The  average  price  quotations  for  the  Ik  spot  markets 
have  been  slightly  below  those  for  the  10  spot  markets  since  August  1, 
but  the  Ik  market  average  is  considered  more  representative  of  the  entire 
cotton  belt. 


On  July  30,  it  was  announced  that  the  CCC  loan  rate  for  Middling, 
7/8  inch  cotton  at  average  locations  is  31. 58  cents  per  pound.    The  rate 
for  Middling,  I5./16  is  33.23  cents  per  pound.    These  loan  rates  compare 
with  30.80  and  32 .70  cents  per  pound,  respectively,  for  the  1953  crop. 
At  the  10  spot  markets  the  195 loan  rate  for  Middling,  I5/16  inch  cotton 
averages  33.5^  cents,  compared  with  33. U6  cents  at  the  1^  spot  markets. 


On  August  17,  the  Congress  passed  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195^. 
The  act  provides  for  a  "set-aside"  from  CCC  stocks  of  3  to  U  million  bales 
of  upland  cotton.    Such  set-aside  will  be  included  in  the  supply  when 
computing  marketing  quotas,  but  excluded  when  computing  the  price  support 
level,  .  • 


The  1955  upland  cotton  crop  can  be  supported  at  82,5  to  90  percent 
of  the  parity  price  depending  on  the  supply  after  deducting  for  the  set- 
aside.    Extra-long  staple  cotton  can  be  supported  at  75  to  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  and  there  is  no  set-aside  authorized  , 


Beginning  January  1,  195 6,  the  effective  parity  price  for  upland 
cotton  will  be  the  transitional  parity  price  or  the  "new  parity/'  which- 
ever is  higher.    Transitional  parity  will  be  the  "old  parity"  price  less 
5  percent  for  each  full  calendar  year  that  has  elapsed  since  January  1, 
1955. 


Eecent  jpevelopments 

Carryover  to  Decline 

The  195^  carryover  was  the  largest  recorded  since  19^5  anti  that  of 
1955  is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest.    The  19^5  carryover  was  11.2 
million  bales.    The  carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1955  will  probably 
decline  to  about  8.7  million  bales,  around  a  million  smaller  than  that  of 
August  1,  195^.    The  1955  carryover  is  derived  by  deducting  estimated 
disappearance  in  the  195^-55  marketing  year  of  approximately  13.7  million 
bales  from  the  estimated  supply  of  about  22,^  million,  as  shown  on  page  5. 
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TablG  1.-  Cotton,  supply  and  distribution,  United  States 

1952-33  to  19$k'^$ 

Item 

tn^Hinning  Au::ust  1 

I  1952 

;     1953     ;  195111/2/ 

I  ■1,000 

!         bales  3/  ' 

1,000 
bales  3/ 

1,000  " 
bales  3/ 

Startinji  carryover 
Production  . 
Imports  j 

Total  supply  4/ 
Domestic  consumption 
Exports  J 

Total  disappearance  5/ 
Endinti  carryover          ~  . 

1  2,789 
I  I5,12li 
193 

1  18,1U9 
1         9,ii6l  . 

3,Oif8 
\  12,559 

5,605 

5,605 
16, 361 
139 
22,1)48 
8,581 
1/  3,783 
12,1439 
1/  9,576 

9,600 
12,600 
200 
22,1400 

9,200 

h,SOO 
13,700 

8,700 

1/  preliminary.  2/  Estimated.  3/ Running  bales  except  imports  which  are 
bales  of  500  pounds  gross  ^ei^ht.  h/  IncludtJS  city  crop.  5/  Includes 


The  carryover  on  August  1,  1951;  of  9.6  million  bales  compares  with 
3.6  million  a  year  earlier.    The  19514  carryover  included  about  7  million 
bales  held  by  the  COG  (owned,  pooled  to  producers  accounts,  and  pledged 
as  collateral  a^^ainst  outstanding  loans).    This  left  about  2«6  million 
bales  x>7hich  were  not  held  by  the  CCC.    Of  this,  stocks  at  consuming 
establishments  accounted  for  about  1,2  million  bales.    Stocks  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  other  than  upland  amounted  to  about  1140,000  bales, 
of  which  96,000  were  held  by  the  COG  and  33,000  were  stocks  at  consuming 
establishments. 

Supply  in  1951i-55 

The  total  supply  of  cotton  in  195i;-55  is  estimated  at  approximately 
22,14  million  bales,  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  marketing 
year.    The  supply  includes  the  starting  carryover,  estimated  imports  of 
about  0,2  million  bales  and  the  195U  crop  forecast  on  August  9  at  about 
12,6  million  running  bales.    The  carryover  on  August  1,  195U  was  about 
k  million  bales  larger  than  a  year  earlier  but  ginnings  during  19$k-$$ 
will  probably  be  about  3.8  million  bales  smaller. • 

The  I95I4.  Crop 

The  I95I4  cotton  crop  was  estimated  at  12,6  million  running  bales 
(12.7  million  bales  of  500  pounds  each)  as  of  August  1,  about  23  percent 
smaller  than  the  1953  crop  of  16,317,000  bales.    The  acreage  in  cultivation 
on  July  1  was  21  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Production  of  American- 
E'.yptian  cotton  in  V)Sh  is  estimated  at  25,200  bales  compared  x^ith  614,527 
bales  in  1953. 
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By  the  first  of  August,  389,386  bales,  or  3  percent,  of  the  19^k 
crop  had  been  ginned.    This  is  a  record,  both  in  bales  and  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  crop.    To  the  same  data  a  year  earlier,  31+5,860  bales  or 
2  percent  were  ginned  from  the  .1953  crop,  • 

Ginnings  to  August  1,  195^^  in  South  Texas  were  lower  in  grade  and 
longer  in  staple  length  than  ginnings  to  the  sane  date  a  year  earlier. 
The  grade  index  in  193k  was  99.3  (Middling  white  =  100)  and  the  staple 
length  32 A  thirty  seconds  inches.    A  year  earlier  these  figures  were 
99.9  and  31.9,  respectively. 

Yield  Per  Acre 

The  average  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  the  193h  crop  is  estimated 
at  313.5  pounds.    This  compares  with  the  record  321+.2  pounds  for  the  I953 
crop.    The  average  yield  for  the  19^9-53  crops  was  28^.9  pounds. 

The  cover  chart  shows  that  the  yield  per  acre  has  sho\ra  a  rather 
steady  upward  trend  since  the  mid-1920's.    The  yield  for  1953  was  above 
this  trend,  but  the  yield  for  195!+  approximates  a  projection  of  this 
trend.    Analysis  of  trend  yields  for  past  years  iniieates  that  the  actual 
yield  is  within  20  pounds  of  the  trend  yield  about  70  percent  of  the  time. 

The  yield  per  harvested  acre  in  19?^^  is  above  that  for  1953  in  all 
areas  except  the  Southwest,  where  it  is  expected  to  decline  about  11  per- 
cent, largely  due  to  severe  drought.    The  West  is  expected  to  have  the 
largest  increase,  up  approximately  ik  percent,  as  shown  below. 

Table  2.-    Cotton:    Yield  per  harvested  acre,  geographic  regions 
of  the  United  States,  average  19^+9-53,  1953,  and  195^+ 


Year 

Average 
I9I+9-53 
1953 
195^  1/ 


West 

Southeast 

[  Delta 

Southwest  ', 

« 

U.  S. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

657 

261 

336 

204 

285  ■ 

6k7 

275 

385 

230 

32I+ 

737 

276 

39^ 

205 

31I+ 

1/  Preliminary . 

In  contrast,  the  largest  reduction  in  acres  in  cultivation  occurred 
in  the  Western  States,  35  percent,  and  the  smallest  occurred  in  the 
Southwest,  15  percent.    Acreage  dropped  2k  percent  in  the  Southeast  and 
22  percent  in  the  Delta  States. 


The  higher  yield  in  the  West  Is  associated  with  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  use  of  fertilizer.    Cotton  growers  in  the  West  fertilized  about 
82  percent  of  the  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 71  percent  in  1953.    For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  same  proportion 
of  acres  received  fertilizer  in  1954  as  in  1953^  approximately  59  per- 
cent.   Fertilizer  application  in  the  other  areas  varied  only  slightly  from 
that  of  1953. 
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Production  of 

American -Egyption  Cotton 

The  1954  crop  of  American -Egyptian  cotton  is  estimated  at  25,200 
bales  of  500  pounds  each  as  of  August  1,  the  smallest  crop  since  19^+9. 
The  decline  from  last  year  reflects  a  reduction  in  acreage  of  about  6k 
percent.    The  Western  tip  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  are  the 
principal  producing   areas.    All  three  of  them  had  acreage  reductions  of 
60  to  70  percent. 

The  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  is 
estimated  at  about  368  pounds,  com^pared  with  3^0  pounds  in  1953.  The 
average  191^9-53  yield  was  about  3^9  pounds. 

Disappearance  in  195^-55 

Disa,ppearance  in  195^-55  is  expected  to  exceed  1953-5^  with  both 
exports  and  domestic  mill  consumption  higher,    (see  table  l).  Exports 
are  expected  to  be  larger  primarily  because  of  small  beginning  stocks 
abroad .    Foreign  countries  will  need  to  import  more  cotton  from  the  United 
States  in  order  to  keep  their  stocks  from  dropping  below  minimum  working 
levels , 

There  are  two  principal  factors  which  are  expected  to  cause  an 
increase  in  domestic  mill  consumption: 

(1)  During  1953-5^^  the  military  forces  reduced  textile  stocks 
to  a  large  extent.    Much  of  these  stocks  has  now  been  used 
up  and  the  military  forces  are  expected  to  increase  their 
purchases  of  textiles. 

(2)  During  1953-5i<-  an  inventory  adjustment  in  mill  stocks  of 
textiles  caused  cotton  consiamption  to  decline.    This  ad- 
justment appears  to  have  two.  its  course  and  advance  orders 
received  by  cotton  mills  have  increased  over  the  past  2  or 
3  months. 

Disappearance  in  1953-5^ 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  preliminary  report  of  disappearance  in  . 
I953-5U  is  12. k  million  bales  including  domestic  mill  consumption  of  8.6 
million,  exports  of  3.8  million,  and  destroyed  cotton  of  75  thousand 
bales.    Disappearance  in  1953-5^+  was  about  0.2  million  bales  smaller  than 
in  1952-53,  and  the  195^1-55  disappearance  is  expected  to  be  about  I.3 
million  bales  larger  than  that  of  1953-5^-    (See  table  1.) 

Prices 

The  average  10  spot  market  price  for  Middling,  I5/16  inch  cotton 
in  July  was  3h.k2  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  33.36  cents    a  year 
earlier.    Prices  held  at  about  the  July  level  durxng  the  first  3  weeks 
of  August  and  on  August  20  the  average  10  spot  market  price  was  3^^.!^ 
cents , 
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On  July  27,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  Greenwood, 
Mississippi  and  Greenville,  South  Carolina  were  being  added  to  the  list 
of  bona  fide  spot  markets.    Previously  Lubbock,  Texas  and  Fresno,  Calif- 
ornia had  been  added*    Starting  with  August  1,  195l4.j  average  spot  market 
quotations  are  being  published  for  the  Ik  markets  as  well  as  for  the  10 
old  markets.    The  Ik  market  price  for  Jiiddling,  l5/l6  inch  cotton  during 
the  first  20  days  of  August  averaged  3htOQ  cents  per  pound,  compared  with 
3ii.23  cents  for  the  10  markets.    The  slightly  lower  Ik  market  average  was 
caused  by  the  addition  of  the  western  markets  of  Lubbock  and  Fresno,  For 
exaraple  from  August  2  to  August  20,  the  price  at  Fresno,  for.l;Iiddling, 
l5/l6  inch  cotton  averaged  33»06  cents  per  pound,  compared  vath  33»79 
cents  at  Dallas,  3U.50  at  Memphis,  and  3^1  •61  at  Atlanta. 

CGC  Loan  Rates 

On  July  30,  it  was  announced  that  the  loan  rate  for  L'iddling, 
7/8  inch  cotton  from  the  19Sk  crop  at  average  location  would  be  31*58 
cents  per  pound.    This  is  90  percent  of  the  mid- July  parity  price  of 
35.09  cents  and  compares  with  30,8  cents  for  the  1953  crop.  Middling, 
15/16  inch  cotton  at  average  location  from  the  195h  crop  has  a  loan 
rate  of  33.23  cents,  compared  in.th  32.70  cents  for  the  1953  crop. 

The  average  loan  rate  for  Middling,  l5/l6  inch  cotton  from  the 
195ii  crop  at  the  10  spot  mai-'kets  is  33. 5£  cents  per  pound,  0.55  cents 
above  tlie  1953  rate.    At  the  Ik  spot  markets  the  1951;  rate  averages 
33«ii-6  cents  per  pound. 

Agricultural  Act  of  1951; 

On  August  17,  the  House  and  Senate  passed  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
I95I;.    The  Act  provides  for  a  "set-aside"  from  CCC  stocks  of  3  to  1|  mil- 
lion bales  of  upland  cotton.    The  s  et-aside  can  be  used  for  disaster 
relief,  and  can  be  sold  for  export  in  exchange  for  foreign  currency  at  a 
price  acceptable  to  the  CCC  or  sold  at  105  percent  of  the  parity  price 
for  unrestricted  use  to  meet  the  need  for  increased  supplies.  Current 
legislation  provides  for  the  sale  of  regular  CCC  stocks  for  domestic  use 
at  a  minimum  of  105  percent  of  the  support  price  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

The  set-aside  and  cotton  transferred  to  the  defence  stockpile  from 
the  set-aside  will  be  included  in  the  total  supply  in  computing  market 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments.    However,  such  stocks  will  be  excluded 
from  the  total  supply  when  computing  the  price  support  level. 

The  support  level  for  1955-crop  upland  cotton  cannot  be  below  62.5 
percent  of  the  parity  price  if  marketing  quotas  are  not  disapproved. 
However,  the  support  level  can  go  as  high  as  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price  if  actual  supply  is  less  than  IO8  percent  of  the  normal  supply  in 
1955-56,  after  deducting  the  set-aside.    Normal  supply  is  130  percent 
of  domestic  mill  consumption  plus  exports. 
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According  to  the  Act  of  195^;  the  support  price  for  extra-long  staple 
cotton  in  1955  and  subsequent  years  will  be  at  the  level  determined  by 
the  relation  of  actual  supply  to  normal  supply,  not  withst&ndijig  other 
provisions  of  the  Act.    Thus  the  support  level  for  extra-long  staple  cotton 
can  be  between  75  and  90  percent  of  the  parity  price, 

Effective  in  1950,  the  Congress  adopted  the  "new  parity"  price  for 
basic  commodities,  including  upland  cotton,  the  Congress  also  placed  limi- 
tations on  the  use  of  the  "new  parity"  price  which  stated  that  the  effective 
parity  price  would  be  the  higher  of  the  "new"  or  the  "old."    The  result  of 
these  limitations  was  that  the  "old  parity"  price  was  the  effective  parity 
price  for  cotton  through  I95U. 

The  new  parity  price  is  computed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton 
for  the  preceding  10  calendar  years  is  divided  by  the 
average  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm 
commodities  for  the  same  period.    The  result  is  known 

as  the  adjusted  base  price. 

(2)  The  adjusted  base  price  is  multiplied  by  the  revised 
index  of  prices  paid  (including  commodities,  services, 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  for  the  month  for  which 
the  parity  price  is  being  computed. 

The  old  parity  price  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  from  August  I909  to  July  19llf- -which  was  12.^  cents  per 
pound  for  upland  cotton— by  the  unrevised  prices  paid  index  (including 
commodities,  interest,  and  taxes)  for  the  month  for  which  the  parity  price 
is  being  computed. 

Beginning  January  1,  I956,  the  effective  parity  price  will  be  the 
transitional  parity  price  for  basic  commodities,  including  upland  cotton, 
until  such  time  as  the  "new  parity"  price  is  higher  than  the  transitional 
parity  price,    -rransitional  parity  is  the  "old  parity"  price  less  5  percent 
for  each  fiill  calendar  year  that  has  elapsed  since  January  1,  1955* 

"New  parity"  is  currently  the  effective  parity  price  for  extra-long 
staple  cotton.  Therefore  transitional  parity  does  not  apply  to  extra-long 
staple  cotton. 


Mill  Margins 


The  mill  margin  for  the  amount  of  gray  goods  made  from  a  pound  of 
cotton  (average  for  1?  constructions)  in  July  was  about  the  same  as  it  was 
in  June.    Although  the  price  of  cotton  used  in  manufacturing  the  cloth  in- 
creased about  0.3  cents  a  pound  the  value  of  the  fabric  increased  about 
the  same  amount. 

However,  the  value  of  the  cloth  was  5-32  ^^^^^^^^^ ^-^^f,^?^ 
the  price  of  citton  was  O.76  cents  higher.    Consequently,  the  ^^^^fJl^ 
declined  6.O8  cents.    The  mill  margins  in  1953-5^^  have  been  lower  than  a 
year  earlier  in  every  month  since  September  1953' 
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Cotton  Goods  Output  Declines 

The  production  of  cotton  broad  woven  goods  during  the  second  quarter 
of  195^  was  2  percent  below  the  first  quarter  and  7  percent  below  the  April - 
June  1953  period.    Synthetic  broad  woven  goods  output  in  the  second  quarter 
of  195^  vas  6  and  20  percent  below  the  first  quarter  of  195U  and  the  second 
quarter  of  1953 ^  respectively. 

Tire  cord  and  fabric  production  also  declined  in  the  April-June  195^ 
period  to  10^.8  million  pounds,  compared  with  111. 5  million  in  the  first 
quarter  of  195^  and  iUO.3  million  in  the  second  quarter  of  1953.    As  com- 
pared with  the  first  quarter  of  195^;  second  quarter  reductions  occurred 
in  "chafer  fabrics  and  all  other  tire  fabrics"  and  rayon  tire  cord  and 
fabric,  dov/n  about  O.h  and  11  million  pounds,  respectively.    Both  cotton 
and  nylon  tire  cord  and  fabric  output  increased  during  the  second  quarter, 
up  about  1.2  and  3-1  million  pounds,  respectively.    During  the  second 
quarter  of  195^;  cotton  tire  cord  and  fabric  (excluding  chafer  fabric) 
comprised  about  h  percent  of  the  output  from  all  fibers  and  cotton  chafer 
fabric  output  was  about  12  percent.    Rayon  was  approximately  76  percent 
and  nylon  was  about  8  percent  of  the  total. 

Export -Import  Bank  Loans 

On  July  27 ,  the  Export -Import  Bank  announced  a  60  million  dollar  loan 
to  Japan  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  from  the  United  States .    In  addition, 
about  1  million  dollars  of  the  loan  made  to  Japsm  on  October  21,  1953  had 
not  been  used  by  June  30 ^  195^.    The  6I  million  dollar  total  of  both  loans 
will  probably  finance  the  export  of  around  330^000  bales  of  cotton  from 
the  United  States . 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  has  issued  purchases  author- 
izations amounting  to  about  88  million  dollars  from  1953-5^  appropriations 
for  cotton  ejQJorts  in  195^-55.    This  will  finance  the  export  of  about 
i<-82,000  bales.    No  grants  from  195^-55  appropriations  for  cotton  exports 
had   been  made  by  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  as  of  August  20. 

Total  loans  and  grants  by  the  United  States  Government  for  cotton 
exports  as  of  August  20  amounted  to  IU9  million  dollars .    These  funds 
will  finance  exports  of  about  812,000  bales  at  current  prices. 


Foreign  Prices  Decline 

Most  spot  prices  (including  export  taxes)  for  foreign  cotton  de- 
clined during  June  and  Ju.ly  and  were  belovr  the  spot  prices  for  comparable 
qualities  of  American  upland  cotton.    During  March  and  April  195^  the 
spot  prices  of  foreign  and  United  States  cotton  were  at  about  the  same 
level.    However,  the  spot  prices  for  American  upland  have  been  fairly 
steady  over  the  past  few  months.    Comparisons  of  the  prices  of  American 
upland  and  foreign  grovrths  are  shown  on  following  page . 
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Table  3  ,-  Spot  prices  of  specified  growths  of  cotton,  including 
export  taxes  J  April  and  Jiily  19SU  1/  2/ 


Country 


April 


Foreign 


U,  S.  equivalent  3/ 


July 


1/  InclMes  export  taxes  where  applicable. 
7/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis  except  as  noted. 
3/  Net  weight  for  U,  S,  =  spot  price  ♦  0,96. 
h/ 


J  Market 

:  Quality 

:  Price 
!  per 
:  pound 

:  Price 
i  per 
J  pound 

J   Quality  , 
:        V  : 

Market 

Cents 

Cents 

India 

:  Bombay 

Broach 

M  15/16 

New 

Viiav»  fine 

33.68 

35.12 

inch 

Orleans 

Pakistan 

:  Karachi 

289  FSind 

M  1-1/32 

New 

fine 

38.99 

36.77 

inches 

Orleans 

Turkey 

t  Izmir 

Acala  II 

M  1-1/16 

New 

37.19 

inches 

Orleans 

Brazil 

i  Sao  Paulo 

Type  5 

M  15/16 

New 

35.1t2 

inch 

Orleans 

Mexico 

:  Matamoros 

M  1-1/32 

M  1-1/32 

New 

inch  6/ 

36.82 

36.77 

inches 

Orleans 

Peru 

i  Lima 

Tanguis 

SLM  1-3/16 

type  ^ 

39.76 

39.06 

inches 

Memphis 

Egypt 

:  Alexandria 

Ashmouni 

SM  1-1/8 

good 

38.86 

39.95 

inches 

Memphis 

India 

t  Bombay 

Broach 

M  15/16 

New 

Vijay,  fine 

32.62 

35,U2 

inch 

Orleans 

Pakistan 

:  Karachi 

289  FSind 

M  1-1/32 

New 

fine 

35.36 

37.11 

inches 

Orleans 

Turkey 

}  Izmir 

Acala  II 

M  1-1/16 

New 

U0.I8 

-  37. h3 

inches 

Orleans 

Bra ail 

:  Sao  Paulo 

Type  5 

M  15/16 

New 

S/3U.8U 

35*li2 

inch 

Orleans 

Mexico 

:  Matamoros 

M  1-1/32 

M  1-1/32 

-  New 

inch  6/ 

37.11 

inches 

Orleans 

Peru 

t  Lima 

Tanguis 

39.U8 

SLMl-3/16 

type  5 

inches 

Memphis 

Egypt 

}  Alexandria 

Ashmouni 

SM  1-1/8 

good 

38.70 

i^O.lO 

inches 

Memphis 

h/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  compar- 
able to  the  foreign  cotton, 
5/  F.o.b.  Santos  for  export. 

b/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  =  actual  price  ♦  0.96. 
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The.  195^  crops  of  cotton  are  about  to  "be  or  are  being  harvested  in 
many  countries,    Cotton  in  foreign  exporting  countries  is   again  being 
offered  at  prices  slightly  below  prices  for  American  upland  in  order  to 
move  the  195^  crops  of  foreign  growths,    (See  table  3 J 

Llnters  Supply 
and  Distribution 

The  supply  of  1 inters  in  the  United  States  during  the  195^-55  crop 
year  is  estimated  at  about  3.1  million  bales,  about  0.1  million  above 
1953-5^.    The  195^-55  supply  includes  a  starting  carryover  of  about  I.5 
million  bales,  estimated  production  of  I.5  million;  and  imports  of  about 
0.1  million.    A  year  earlier  the  carryover  was  1,1  million  bales  and 
1953-5^  production  was  2.0  million. 

The  disappearance  of  llnters  in  195^"55  vill  probably  be  about 
1.5  million  bales,  about  the  same  as  in  1953-5^ •    Domestic  consumption 
in  1953"5^  was  approximately  1.3  million  and  exports  were  around  0.2  mil- 
lion.   Both  figures  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  in  195'+-55. 

The  carryover  on  August  1,  1955  is  expected  to  be  about  1.6  million 
bales,  only  about  0.1  million  larger  than  on  August  1,  195^ •    The  195^ 
carryover  was  a  record  high  and  that  for  1955        establish  another  record. 

Prices  for  Llnters  Pulp 
and  Woodpulp 

Prices  for  llnters  pulp  and  woodpulp  have  been  stable  over  the 
past  several  months.    Llnters  pulp  bias  been  10,5  cents  a  pound  since 
December  1953.    The  prices  for  dissolving  woodpulp  have  been  the  same 
since  January  1951.    A  comparison  of  the  prices  for  purified  llnters 
and  woodpulp  is  shown  below. 

Table  U.-  Purified  llnters  ^d  woodpulp,  prices  June  195^ 


;  Price 

Item 

:  per 

:  ■  pound 

:  Cents 

Pttrified  llnters 

10.50 

Dissolving  wood  pulp                       '  : 

Acetate  and  cupra  grade  , 

11.25 

High  tenacity,  viscose  grade  : 

9.75 

Standard,  viscose  grade-  ! 

9.25 
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Table  5    ?-  Cotton:    Acreage,  production  and  yield  forecast,  by  States, 
crop  of  19$h  with  comparisons:    August  9,  195U 


Area  in       :      Lint  yield  per 

cultivation    :      harvested  acre  

July  1,  195h  :             <  ! 
less  19UU-53  :Average  :  sindicated; 
average  aban-il9U3-§2  :  ^^53.    193']^  g/i 
donment  1/    t  s  \  


Average 
19U3-52 


Production 

3/   

:  :  T95II 

:  1953  8  crop 
:  crop  :  indicated 
:  :  ^u£,  1 


Thous .      Thous  *      Thous ■ 


Per- 
cent 
change 
from 
1953 


Thous . 

bales 

bales 

bales 

acres 

Lbs. 

Lbs , 

Lbs* 

1,  / 

rCt » 

Curolinas 

577 

3U0 

278 

333 

506 

UU9 

Uoo 

-11 

S.  Carolina; 

865 

312 

281 

291 

693 

690 

525 

-2U 

Qeorgia 

:  1,116 

252 

262 

219 

705 

752 

510 

-20 

Tennessee 

:  660 

357 

35U 

375 

5UU 

702 

515 

-27 

Alabama 

I       1,223  " 

286 

285 

29U 

907 

963 

750 
1,650 

-22 

Mississippi 

1,921 
:  h50 

336 

Uio 

kl2 

1,66U 

2,129 
UU9 

-22 

Missouri 

368 

386 

]4l6 

3U3 

390 

-13 

Arkansas 

!  1,690 

332 

358 

369 

1,3U3 

1,5U8 

1,300 
585 

-16 

Louisiana 

:  693 

327 

U07 

i;05 

585 

806 

-27 

Oklahoma 

8  9Ul 

152 

205 

1U3 

385 

U37 

280 

-36 

Texas 

J  7>688 
:  205 

182 

233 

212 

3,239 

U,317 

■^,U00 

-21 

N.  Mexico 

498 

U97 

550 

195 

327 

235 
7^0 

-gQ 

Arizona 

:  UlU 

555 

7U3 

870 

387 

1,070. 

-30 

Oalif ornia 

%  902 

62U 

632 

718 

905 

1,768 

1,350 

-2it 

Other 


States  5/  ' 

71 

288 

2U2 

267 

U7 

58 


10 

-31 

tfnited  \ 
States  \ 

19,U16 

272.1 

32U.2 

313»5 

12,Uh8 

16,U65 

12,680 

-23 

Am*  * 

'EgjT>t.  6/  \ 

—  : — 

32.9 

3UU 

3U0 

368 

29.2 

65.5 

25.2 

-62 

1/  From  natural  causes. 

2/  On  acres  in  cultivation  July  1  less  19UU-53  average  abandonment, 
3/  Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned. 

5/  Bales acif  500  pounds  gross  wei@^lb(*''v  500-lb,  bale  contains  about  U8O  net 
pounds  of  lint* 

5/  Includes  Virginia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Nevada.- 
5/  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals.    American -Egyptian  cotton  is 
grown  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 
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Table  6   .-  Cotton,  yiala  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage, 
■  U.  S.  and  regions,  1930  to  date 


West  1/ 


Southeast  2/ 


Delta  3/ 


Southwest  U/ 


U.  S. 


i  ; 

• 

Trend 

[Actual 

s  Trend 
:  5/ 

(Actual 

:  Trends 
:     5/  I 
:  : 

Actual 

: Trend 

* 

.  AC  ouai 

:Trend 
:  5/ 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb* 

Lb- 

Lb, 

Lb  0 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1930 

1  U09 

391 

221 

209 

15U 

202 

117 

1U5 

157 

179 

1931 

t  381 

U02 

233 

211 

2I18 

200 

17U 

1U2 

212 

178 

1932 

s  372 

U22 

176 

2ie 

181 

210 

163 

139 

I7U 

192 

1933 

t  kho 

hh2 

2U0 

231 

20U 

229 

196 

lUU 

213 

19U 

193)4  ' 

t  U97 

U6l 

236 

235 

216 

2U0 

102 

150 

172 

202 

1935  ' 

?  U59 

iiSl 

2U5 

238 

210 

259 

130 

15U 

185 

211 

1936  : 

1  51U 

507 

250 

2U3 

278 

263 

111 

156 

199 

215 

1937  ' 

I  539 

517 

288 

2U6 

350 

278 

190 

157 

270 

222 

1938  ! 

1  538 

516 

229 

251 

317 

297 

167 

156 

236 

228 

1939  ! 

587 

51U 

2U3 

257 

323 

310 

157 

163 

238 

238 

19I4O    t  616 

518 

280- 

269 

269 

331 

189 

169 

252 

250 

• 19U1  ; 

'  U60 

513 

206 

276 

31U 

336 

173 

173 

232 

256 

19U2  ) 

khQ 

518 

28U 

275 

376 

330 

163 

167 

272 

253 

19U3  ! 

'  463 

527 

285 

281 

3^6 

329 

166 

169 

25U 

256 

19uU  J 

U97 

525 

359 

293 

393 

3UC 

187 

171 

299 

26ii 

19U5  ! 

U70 

525 

310 

286 

326 

3Ul 

Iu5 

179 

25U 

268 

19U6  s 

58ii 

559 

280 

286 

292 

3Ul 

132 

182 

236 

272 

19ii7  J 

616 

578 

236 

315 

335 

191 

1  fin 

co( 

19U3    :  567 

597 

351 

291 

ii21 

338 

176 

180 

311 

27k 

19li9    5  619 

613 

21Ii 

281 

300 

379 

257 

185 

282 

277 

1950  ; 

76U 

6U3 

209 

278 

307 

3U5 

20U 

191 

269 

28U 

1951  1 

625 

331 

322 

163 

269 

19^2  : 

629 

277 

366 

16U 

260 

1953  : 

6U7 

275 

385 

230 

32U 

19Sh  : 

737 

276 

39i+ 

205 

31U 

1/  West  includes 

California, 

Arizona 

and  New  iVIexico 

2/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama, 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

k/  Southwest  includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

5/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 

Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  T«-  Cotton  stocks  held  by  the  CCCj    February  12,  19$h  to  date 


Date 
19$h 


12 

19 
26 

12 
19 
26 

2 

9 

16 
23  » 
30  s 
7  ? 
lU  : 
21  I 
28  : 
h 
11 
18 
25 
2 
9 

16 
23 
30 

6 

13 
20 


Upland 

i  Extra  long-staple 

Total-  ' 

;■  Pooled  to ' 

:    Secre-  ; 

1953 

t  producers' 
!  accounts 

0  t 

:     1952     'i  1953 

1  crop     s  crop 

s        -   ■   -  :  ■ 

5  Total 
■I 

•  tary's 
;    account  - 

crop 
I  loan^ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

8,U19 
8,l408 
8,369 
8,31U 
8,253 
8,2U5 
8,190 
8,129 
8,OU3 
7,903 
7,83U 
7,723 
7,677 
7,582 
7,1469 
7,361 
7,285 
7,220 
7,160 
7,121 
7,098 
7,077 
7,063 
7,053 
7,032 
7,015 
7,006 


235 
235 
235 
235 
235 
235 
235 
235 
235 
139 
139 
13U 
13U 

133 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
128 
128 
128 


1,711 
1,710 
1,709 
1,707 
1,706 
1,702 
1,701 
1,700 
1,698 
1,697 
1,697 
1,696 

1,695 
1,69U 
1,693 
1,692 
1,691 
1,690 
1,687 
1,685 
1,68)4 
l,68l4 
1,683 
1,682 
1,681 
1,678 
1,676 


6,U01 
6,381 
6,3)41 
6,286 
6,221 
6,21il 
6,160 
6,099 
6,015 
5,972 
5,903 
5,798 
5,752 
5,659 
5,5U8 
5,UUl 
5,366 
5,302 
5,2U5 
5,208 
5,186 
5,165 
5,152 
5,1)43 
5,127 
5,113 
5,106 


8,317 
.8,326 
8,265 
8,228 
8,162 

8,151 
8,096 
8,03U 
7,9)48 
7,808 
7,739 
7,628 
7,581 
7,U86 
7,373 
7,265 
7,189 
7,12ii 
7,06U 
7,025 
7,002 
6,981 
6,967 
6,957 
6,936 
6,919 
6,91c 


31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


hi 
51 
53 
55 
60 

63 
63 
6U 
6k 
6h 
Sk 
6h 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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Table  10  «-  Cotton:     Yield  per  harvested  acre,  actual  and  9-year 
moving  average  centered,  United  States,  1866  to  date 


J  :             :  Differ-: 3  j  :              :  Differ 

Year      *  .  x       9~yea.v  :    ence    : :  Year      s  :  9-year  :  ence 

beginnin^r;  average  :  actual  ss  beginnings  average  t  actual 

August  X-  yisld  :  yield  :  minus    is  August  1:  V^^^^  ;  yield   :  minus 


j  I  ;  average  ?  t  t  i   ;  averag 


I  r^ouncis 

i  ouncis 

rounas  j : 

s  Pounds 

Pounds 

rouncxs 

1866 

't  121.5 

1910  ; 

'  176.2 

1  A  ft 
— XO  t  0 

1867 

i  1U2,6 

i  t 

1911      :  215.0 

1  on  "5 

oil  7 

1868 

5  150.7 

t : 

1912      :  201. U 

1  fto  c; 
loy  .p 

11  Q 
11.  7 

1869 

!  155.U 

1913  3 

192.3 

lop  .p 

A  ft 
OoO 

1870 

I  208.2 

T  An  A 

XOU  .  0 

I91U  J 

216, U 

1  ftA  "5 
100. p 

'3n  1 
pu  .i. 

1871 

!  159.0 

±0( .  c 

ft  0    . . 

1915  i 

178.5 

1  ftt;  p 

lOp  .  c 

-  A  7 

1872 

!  182.3 

T  "70  n 

1  fU  .u 

Id, J  :: 

1916  ! 

165.6 

1  ftp  n 
10^  .u 

1  A  )i 

1873 

I  168,3 

±( 

-  3.7  a 

1917  ! 

167.  U 

17li  li 

1  f  U.u 

7  n 

1871;  1 

I  157.0 

If  3.p 

-io.p  :: 

1918  ! 

16U.1 

1  AO  t 

loy.p 

-  p.4 

1875 

!  181.2 

1  (UoU 

1  n  ft     . . 

1919  J 

•  165.9 

T  An  7 

lOU  •  ( 

c;  p 

1876 

!  167.6 

T  71,  Ci 

A  )■     . . 

1920     :  166.7 

lP7  .  i 

27.^ 

1877        :  170. U 

IfU.jJ 

u.i    :  s 

1921  ! 

!  132,5 

1  An  n 
lOU  •  u 

P7 
-i-  (  .P 

1878  i 

t  167.5 

17),  ft 

7    "J       »  • 

1922  ! 

i  1U8.8 

1  Ap  0 

lOc  .  7 

Till 

1879  3 

1  180.5 

lfp»3 

i?«<:    : : 

1923  : 

!   136. U 

1  Ao  A 
lo<;  »o 

oA  P 

1880  ! 

1  190.9 

T  70  1. 

10. p    : : 

192ii     :  165.0 

T  AO  "3 
lOt .  p 

0  7 

1881  i 

lii9.0 

1  70  7 

1925 

i  173.5 

1  cTo  ft 
lP7  .0 

1  "3  7 
IP.  ( 

1882  i 

208.9 

lA   0      •  . 

30.9  :: 

1926  J 

!  192 „ 9 

T  Ap  c; 

lOc .  p 

"sn  li 

1883  ! 

162.0 

T  7  O  O 

-lu .7    : : 

1927  ' 

!  161.7 

1  AO 

loy.p 

-  7  R 

-  f  .0 

188U  J 

155.1 

T  71  A 

-10 . p    : : 

1928  J 

!  163.3 

T  7  "3  A 
1  f  p  .0 

_i  n  "i. 
— xu .  p 

1685 

^  169.9 

T  7ri  T 

iC.  it 

1929  ! 

!  16U.2 

T  7ft  0 
1(0.7 

-ill  7 
"14 .  f 

1886  ! 

16U.3 

-lu .7    : : 

1930  ! 

i  157.1 

T  7P  7 
1  {  c .  { 

_P1  A 

1887  ! 

175.1 

1  7  1  ■  1 

l.u    : : 

1931  1 

!  211.5 

T  77  0 

PP  .0 

1886  s 

169.5 

-  p.U    : : 

1932  • 

I  173.5 

1  ftp  n 
lOt . u 

-  0 .p 

1889  s 

176,9 

1  77  T 

177 .1 

1933 

!  212.7 

1  o'i  0 
19p.7 

1  ft  A 
XO  (  0 

1690  1 

195.5 

lOii  .o 

lii.y  :: 

193U 

s  171.6 

om  ft 

^n  p 
— pu .  c 

1691  : 

196.7 

ioj.u 

13.3  j: 

1935 

!  I85cl 

on  n  ft 

7 

1692        :  168.7 

T  ft  0  1, 

T  1,  7 
-lu . /  li 

1936  . 

199. U 

01  c;  li 

1 A  n 
-XO  .  u 

1693  : 

175.3 

T  C7  ft 

lo /  .0 

-Ifijb  :: 

1937  ' 

!  269.9 

OOT  Q 

lift  n 
40  .u 

189U  ! 

219.0 

193.0 

25.0    : : 

1938  1 

1  235,8 

OOft 

ecu .  p 

7  1 

1895  : 

172.2 

T  cn  ft 

T  0  A 

-19.0  s: 

1939 

s  237.9 

0  "37  7 
dj>{  »  ( 

n  p 

1896  ! 

175.2 

191. U 

n  A  0 
-l0»£:     i  i 

19U0  - 

I  252.5 

0  ctn  "3 

<d>u,p 

p  p 

1897  ! 

209.0 

191 0 

T  7     7         •  . 

17  .7    : : 

19ia  • 

1  231.9 

oc;a  t 
dfpO.p 

pli  li 
-^4.4 

1898  J 

223.1 

192.3 

30.0  :s 

19U2  • 

!    272. U 

1  Q  ft 
X7.0 

1699  . 

185.0 

T  ftA  0 

loo.  > 

-  1.9    : ; 

19U3  ' 

!  25U.O 

pc;a  1 

tpO.l 

P  1 

1900  s 

19U.7 

191.5 

3.2  :t 

19UU 

1  299. U 

26h.2 

35.2 

1901  ! 

168.2 

192.3 

-2U.1 

19h5  . 

!  25U.1 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this  

publication,  check  here  /  / 
return  this  sheet,  and  your 
name  will  "be  dropped  from  the 
mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  "be 
changed,  write  the  new  address 
on  this  sheet  and  return  the 
whole  sheet  to; 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


